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THE CHANGING ROLE OF THE NURSERY SCHOOL 


Eveline Omwake, Director, 
Nursery School, Child Study Center, Yale University 


(Reprinted from Nursing World, May 195) issue, Volume 128) 


During the half century of its history, the nursery school 
has acquired a well-established place among other educational and 
social agencies in the community. Not only has it served generations 
of two to five year olds in providing experiences which encourage 
independence, creativity, and feelings of confidence, but it has also 
been an invaluable aid to many parents through assistance in the care 
of their children and helpful counseling by the teachers. More re- 
cently, the nursery school has come into its own as a place where all 
professional persons, whose work is in the area of child development 
and family relationshios, can learn about normal growth and behavior 
in a situation where these can be observed in many varieties and forms. 


While there were laboratory schools among the first nursery 
schools, where teachers and psychologists observed children and studied 
their behavior, the number of these has increased, the functions have 
broadened, and the emphasis has changed. The number has increased be- 
cause, whereas in the early years such schools were established largely 
in schools of psychology, home economics, or education, they are now 
being set up in medical schools for the departments of nursing, pedia- 
trics, and child psychiatry. Yale University, Western Reserve, and 
Cornell University Medical College are important universities which 
have a nursery school for normal children in their total facilities 
for the training of doctors and nurses. Where there is no nursery 
school located in the mdical center itself many medical colleges, 
schools of nursing, and social work agencies depend upon the cooperation 
of independent nursery schools for the opportunity t» have their students 
observe normal children. 


The functions have been broadened to include, along with ob- 
jective statistical studies, (1) the study of spontaneous natural re- 
actions and behavior in a normal nursery school environment and (2) 
the opportunity for professional people to develop ease, confidence, 
and understanding in establishing relationships with children. This 
latter is being considered of increasing importance in the equipment 
of pediatricians, nurses, psychologists, and child psychiatrists. 


The emphasis has changed in the direction of including the 
"students" - nurses, doctors, etce = as regular members of the nursery 
school staff. Where they once sat behind the screen or were stationed 
in the room to appear as if they weren't present at all, it is now pos- 
sible for them to be active members of the teaching group = supervising 
play, reading stories, assisting in the painting or carpentry areas, 
helping settle conflicts, etc., under the direction of the regular 





teachers. Of course, it is also still possible for them to function 
as non=participant observers where the purpose is for the student to 
complete a particular observation assignment centering around a situ- 
ation in which he is not personally involved. In this case he is 
having a different kind of learning experience than he has vhen he 
participates, but it is an equally valuable one. Hopefully, both 
experiences would be available to those who are planning to focus their 
professional interest on any aspect of the field of child or family 
lifes 


The controlled observation from behind the one-way vision 
screen or window also allows for large groups to see mursery school 
children in action. While teachers have leamed to assimilate a 
reasonable mumber of additional adults in the nursery school room, it 
is obvious that groups larger than two or three persons would be dis- 
ruptive wmless the room was unusually spacious. There is still the 
opportunity to carry on controlled research projects within the nur- 
sery schoole During the experimental years, researchers have learned 
how to set up their studies so as to preserve the integrity of the 
nursery school experience for the children. This means that, in 
framing the research project to be carried on, any decisions that would 
require adjustment of the room, materials, or schedules would be based 
on whether or not the plan would be appropriate and natural for the 
children involvede 


This trend toward fuller use of the nursery school by many 
different groups of people has developed out of the experience of 
those who are professionally involved with children and families and 
who have discovered for themselves the value of first-hand contactd 
with a variety of normal healthy young children. They feel that this 
opportunity has added immeasurably to their knowledge of child growth, 
their understanding of normal behavior, and their awareness of the 
pressures under which families live today. More than this, when such 
persons have a close contact with the school, whether it is through 
regularly scheduled assignments, as an assistant to the teacher in the 
group, or through formal observation, they have a unique opportunity 
to see the value and meaning which the school experience has for the 
children themselvese 


Most persons visiting a good nursery school are impressed 
by the generally relaxed atmosphere and tle naturalness of the children. 
Ti.is may take its form in the expression of anger, hurt, and disappoint- 
ment as well as that of pleasure, satisfaction, and friendliness. But 
they are also impressed by the seriousness with which children approach 
their play, try to solve their problems, and take the first steps in 
independence and responsibility. 


It is relevant to say here that a nursery school planned or 
selected for a teaching or learning center should be considered according 
to how well it meets the needs of the children and families it serves. 

If it isn't a good nursery school for the enrolled children and their 
fumilies, it cannot be a good study center for students who are learning 
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about children and families. Unfortwmately, not all nursery schools 
meet the already well-established criteria for evaluating them. 
These criteria have been arrived at by educators, psychologists, 
pediatricians, and persons from other professional fields who have 
studied children and nursery schools over a period of time and are 
concerned with establishing sound standards. 


A nursery school, at its realistic best, is a safe, friendly 
place where a young child can have adequate space, appropriate play 
materials, the companionship of others his own age, and careful super- 
vision by teachers who not only understand and like children but who 
also are trained in the knowledge of the growth and development of 
children. The mursery school experience can vary in length and time 
according to the schedule which best suits him and his family. lis 
mother can and should stay with him while he zrows familiar and con- 
fortable with the children and the teacherse 


The ordinary needs of young children, which the nursery 
school tries to met - the need for space, freedom, companionship, 
physical care, and safety - haven't changed in recent generations but, 
in many cases, the ability of the home environment to satisfy these 
needs hase Where small families live in small apartments or houses 
with limited indoor and outdoor play space, where the household is filled 
with mechanical appliances which children must not handle, and where 
the ap uroach to keeping house is in the direction of speed and effi- 
ciency, life at home lacks the mixture of ease, vitality, and variety 
that it once held for young children. Nursery school has come to be a 
place for families to find the experiences wiich they have always 
wanted for their children. Thus, it is in part due to its naturalness 
that nursery school provides such a good setting for studying the normal 
child as he is. Not only does one see many children at different 
stages in their growth but ohe also has a uniqve opportunity to study 
the conditions under which they learn most readily; to recognize how 
many pressures there are in the environment which make learning diffi- 
cult; to see how children reveal, through their play and their re- 
lationships, their normal instinctual drives; and to learn how children 
can best be helped to bring these under controle 


While the textbook that one studies and the general content 
of course work in the training of vrofessional people includes con- 
siderable material on child development, the chance to see "the child" 
at close range in an informal setting makes it possible for the student 
to consider the theories in child development from the practical point 
of view and to apply them in a natural situation. For instance, the 
nursing student, who learns in her pediatric nursing course about tis 
development of motor skills, is challenged to be more observant than 
she might otherwise have been on the subject of individual differences 
when she sees, in the nursery school, not only the differences between 
the two-year-olds and four-year-olds but also the wide variations even 
within the two age groupse This same student, in considering the sub- 
ject of the separation behavior on the pediatric ward when a child's 
parents leave, may have come to the conclusion, out of her own experi- 
ences, that it would be better if the mothers never came to visit 
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because "the children are so upset when they leave." In the nursery 
school, the student might well have the opportunity to see a child 

who, because of an earlier, untimely and abrupt separation experience, 
such as hospitalization, was revealing apprehensive and anxious feelings 
in her play and general behavior and was also in need of having her 
mother stay with her longer than the other children who had not under- 
gone such an experience. 


Again, a medical student, nurse, psychologist, social worker - 
or any other - might have decided from learning about the importance of 
the mother-child relationship that nursery school would be an unde- 
sirable experience for children under five because "they are too young 
to go to school and be separated from their mothers." An opportunity 
to see the nursery school for what it is helos many such persons to 
understand what it aims to do and how it goes about accomplishing these 
aimse They, then are in a better position to take a stand professionally 
on whether or not children in general or a particular child should go 
to schoole 


There are other valuable aspects to the mmsery school ex- 
perience in broadening one's understanding and knowledge. One of these 
is the opportunity to develop a very realistic and sympathetic under- 
standing of many of the problems of human relationships through seeing 
their beginnings in group life among young children. Even in a group 
of three-year-old children it is easy to see how important it is to be 
liked, to have one's efforts appreciated, one's steps toward independence 
respected, one's ideas valued, and one's friendly gestures well re- 
ceived. It is impressive to see, despite careful plaming to avoid 
this, how much discouragement children meet, how many interruptions, 
and interferences they put up with, and how persistently they will work 
on something that has importance for them. While there is plenty of 
evidence of independence, cooperation, friendliness, humor, exuberance, 
and perseverance in the children in nursery school, there is equal evi- 
dence of the presence of the normal negative feelings. Some of these 
are precipitated by specific conflict, but there are also those which 
are a normal part of emotional growth. 


Because of this excellent opportunity to observe behavior 
"in the raw," the nursery school also provides an experience in study- 
ing the ways in thich the individual can be helped to bring his less 
acceptable expressions of feeling under control. This certainly is a 
concern of all people who work with children themselves and who teach 
other adults to work with children. 


Much more could be said concerning the indirect but helpful 
knowledge acquired by professional people from the nursery school ex- 
perience. Two graduate student nurses, in the midst of a field ex- 
perience in the nursery school at the Child Study Center at Yale Uni- 
versity, included the following in a long list of personal amd pro- 
fessional advantages gained from this particular experience. To quote, 
"My work at the nursery school has given me opportunities to observe and 
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understand some of the emotional behavior, attitudes, and problems of 
the well child, the dynamics involved in their formation and expr7s- 
sion, and the methods and skills used in handling the situations as 
they arise." . « « "Next sumer I expect to wrk with the emotionally 
disturbed childrene My experience with the well child should prove 
valuable as a basis for understanding emotional and behavioral de- 
viations. I am sure I have a better basis for developing skill in 
working with them." 
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The sixth annual conference of the Southern Association On 
Children Under Six will be held in Chattanooga, Tennessee, April 28th, 
29th, and 30th, 1955. The theme of the conference is "The Atomic Age- 
Children Under Six". Thirteen states will be represented at this 
conference. All persons engaged in work with young children are 
cordially invited to attend. For information contact Margaret McPhaul, 
University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 
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California Associations for Nursery Education are planning 
their 7th Annual Conference, to be held at Asilomar, Pacific Grove, 
California January 28, 29 and 30. Mrs. Maxine Christopher, conference 
chairman, reports the conference will center around the relationship 
of research to early childhood education. Outstanding leaders in 
sociology, anthropology, psychology, and child development will report 
on research in their special fields at an opening session. Following 
this, work-study groups, with discussion leaders and resource peovle 
who are familiar with the research, will point up ways in which research 
relates to the education and guidance of young children. 


Out-of-state persons who are interested in attending the 
conference may communicate with Mrs. Maxine Christopher, 3709 E. Twelfth 
Street, Oakland 3, California for further details. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF RACE ATTITUDES: 
A STUDY IN BROWN AND WHITE 


Mary Ellen Goodman, Assistant Professor, 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology, 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Masse 


"HY? Why is it that some people are brown, = and some are white?" 








This "why" is one of the many "whys" the pre-school child is 
likely to toss at his elder - and presumably wiser - friends. I heard 
this particular "why," in just these words, from a four-year-old who 
happened to be browne I heard a great many "whys", somewhat differ- 
ently phrased but all bearing on the same racial issue, from a hundred 
other four-year-olds both brown and whitee I heard, too, such candid 
expressions of racial prejudice as I never expected to hear from young 
children, who are widely believed by their naive elders to "pay no at- 
tention to race," 


These experiences came my way in the course of investigating 
the beginnings of racial awareness and racial attitudes. It was an 
investigation directed toward finding out whether the prejudices so 
common among American adults, and known to be common among children of 
ten or twelve and older, begin to develop as early as the pre-school 
years. It is obviously important, in a society dedicated to ideals of 
racial democracy, to know how early prejudices are learned. If they 
tend to be learned early, and if we do not want them to be learned at 
all, then there is a clear need for preventive measures and for anolying 
these measures early. 


That race attitudes do tend to be learned early in life, there 
can no longer be any doubt. Of the four-year-olds I studied 85% were 
aware, in varying degrees, of racial differences. Even more important, 
these “aware" children almost always showed some type and decree of 
feeling about race and race differences, and some habits of pre-judging 
people and social relations in racial terms. 


For example, almost all of the white children studied showed 
what we called "in-group affinity" and "in-group preference;" that is, 
they clearly sensed that they "belong" to the white group in our society 
and that they preferred that group to any: other. What is more signifi- 
cant, these relatively positive attitudes toward "own kind" were paral- 
leled by negative ones toward the "other kind" - i.e., toward Negroes. 
Half of our white youngsters gave evidence of a sense of superiority 





* (Dr. Goodman is the author of the book, "Racial Awareress in Young 
Children") 
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over Negroes, and one-third of them demonstrated toward Negroes atti- 
tudes which could only be called antagonistic. 


The reader will quite rightly ask: am just how can you be 
so sure about these conclusions? After all, four-year-olds are not 
given to expounding upon the nature of their race attitudes, or amy 
others, for the benefit of nosey adults. The answer is, of course, 
that young children can and do tell us a sreat deal about their thoughts 
and feelings if we give them plenty of opportunity and if we watch and 
listen very carefully. The conclusions noted above resulted from hours 
of close observation each week during a whole nursery school year, 


supplemented by reports elicited from the parents and teachers of the 
children. 


The investigators (the writer and two aasistants) not only 
watched and recorded behavior as the children went through the regular 
mursery school routine, but also exposed each child to a series of 
four or five private "play interviews." Each of these private sessions 
was built around a different set of play materials - pictures, puzzles, 
or dolls. In each set there were represented people, some of them 
brown and some of them white, but otherwise identical or very nearly 
soe The child was free to take note of this color difference, and to 
show us by word or deed that he did, or to ignore it. With rare ex- 
ceptions our subjects not only did not ignore it, but "took off" from 
time to time with spontaneous comments of such candor and clarity as 
was nothing short of astonishing. 


These, for example, are the kinds of statements we heard 
from white children of the more verbal - and racially "sophisticated" 
type 


Negroes are "dark" or "black" and "nasty;" they 
"look awful;" they are "fresh kids." 


Negroes are "strangers - I would push ‘;shem out" 
(if they came to visit). 


Whites are "beautiful" and "cute"; Negroes are 
‘ot pretty." 


"TJ want to play with him (white child) because 
hets white." 


"I want to play with the white ones. Not the 
black ones. Just the white ones." 


"IT hate them that way - I hate black." 

"He's black - he's a stinky little boy." 

"T don't like colored boys." 

"The white lady is better than the colored lady." 
"A good man (white) - and a black one." 
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On the other side of the color line, among our Negro sub- 
jects, we did not find reciprocal rejections and antagonisms. On the 
contrary, we observed the saddening spectacle of brown four-year-olds 
already judging themselves as they are judged by whites. There was a 
sense of anxiety about the self, and even of self-rejection, along with 
a preference for the attributes of whites. There was sometimes a 
wistful hand-extended friendliness, and a symbolic and remarkably un- 
childlike sense of the grim social realities. 


All this was expressed by brown children in ways like these: 
™hites are "prettier," "nicer," and "clean." 
Negroes are "black," "funny," and "dirty." 
"T don't like black hair." 
"Black hair ‘on a doll) doesn't look good." 
"Black people = I hate 'emj" 


"T don't want to be colored} -= I scrubbed and 
I scrubbed = and it (her arms and hands) came 
almost white." 


"I like to play together more = I like to play 
with the white ones." 


"The people that are white - they can go up (on 
the puzzle board). The people that are brown - 
they have to go dow." 


Here, then, are some of the bits and pieces going into the 
making of next generation's race relations. Notwithstanding the 
magnificent adherence to democratic principles recently demonstrated 
by the Supreme Court of these United States, race relations will in 
the last analysis be the function of such bits and pieces of personal 
sentiment. And the sentiment sample reviewed above, it shoul be noted, 
is drawn from a relatively "liberal" racial context - from a racially 
mixed section of a city in New England. We have no reason to believe 
that children growing up in other kinds of communities in other sections 
of the United States will be, on the average, freer of prejudice or of 
the many influences which produce it in each generation. 


The ideals of American democracy demand an enormous reduction 
in the prevalence of race prejudice and discrimination in this country. 
In view of what we now know of race attitude development in the in- 
dividual, it is clear that prejudice is often firmly rooted in the child 
of eight or even six. Therefore, people who are in a position to in- 
fluence young children can greatly affect the course of attitude develop- 
mente These people-teachers most particularly-can weed out prejudice 
and plant non-pre judice.e 
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This is a way in which those who care for the realization of 
American ideals can make their contribution. They can and will find 
their own best ways - tailored to the situation and their own abilities - 
to do the job. They may, however, perhaps find these gereral propositions 
relevant: 


1. Young children are very likely, on occasion, to give evi- 
dence in word or deed of racial awareness or dawning 
prejudice. At such moments, or very soon thereafter, 
the resoonsible adult has an opportunity to offer ef- 
fecti:-. and constructive guidance. 


2e Constructive guidance can be best supplied by the adult 
who is himself in possession of accurate information 
about race. He will know that racial differences are 
insignificant except as they happen to have become 
socially defined as having significance. He will know 
that such definition is by no means universal nor ever- 
lasting, even though it is by historical accident a 
conspicuous feature of our time and society. 


3. The informed adult can direct the child's perceptions 
toward people as individuals, rather than as members 
of arbitrarily defined socio-racial groups. He can 
do this, in part, by discouraging the habit of labeling 
people as "Negro," or "black," and "white." 





he The guiding adult can provide the child with a wide 
variety of contacts, real and vicarious, with other 
"kinds" of people. He can use these experiences to 
teach, unobtrusively but clearly, the charm of variety 
and the prevalence of attractive and familiar attri- 
butes among people who are superficially "different." 


The pioneer students of phenomena related to race attitudes 
in young children were the psychologists K.B. Clark and 
M.K. Clark, and ReE. Horowitz. As early as 1939 these 
investigators reported their observations od racial self- 
identification in Negro children of pre-school age. 


Since 196 there have appeared several reports of M.E~ 
Goodman's research bearing on the origins, personality, 
correlates, and nature of race awareness and attitude in 
young children. Since 199, M. Radke and H.G. Trager have 
published materials bearing in part upon the same issues. 
Where their studies overlap these several investigators 
have amply confirmed one another's observations. 








"EENY, MEENY , MINY, MO = = all 


It was a charming little picture they made there at the 
head of the stairs -- the gracious, gray=haired guest with our child- 
ren happily tugging her in two directions at onceée 


"Come and see room§" The invitations were simltaneous 
and fondly urgent. Our caller was a kindly woman. I heard her be- 
gin: "There's only one fair way to settle who'll be first" and I 
knew what was coming. Standing behind her I watched the childrens! 
faces while the old familiar "counting out" rhyme ran its familiar 
course: "Eeny, meeny, miny, mo -=- catch a nigger by the toe ----=-," 


There was a little moment of silence after it was said. 
Two little faces upturned to the lady registered shocked surprise. 
Then Lanny, all five-year-old exuberance, seized upon his privilege 
and led her off to admire his double-decker bed and the Ark animals 
marching two-by-two across the wallpaper. 


Gaye looked after them thoughtfully and then turned back to 
mee "Mummy," she whispered, "why doesn't she know how to say it? 
I'm only seven but I know you don't say it that way§ You must say 
*Tiger® instead." 


"You must say 'Tiger!' instead." --- Here stood my little 
blonde daughter speaking those words exactly as I had once heard them 
from a little brown boy. 


It happened one day at the nursery school where I was working 
before we had children of our om. The play yard that day was, as 
usual, bustling with four-year-olds of assorted shades from very pale 
whites to very brown browns. The general buzz was suddenly punctuated 
by Janice's clear voice chanting "Eeny, meeny, miny, mo, ---." 


She finished it, and then we saw Michael. He stood looking 
at her with an unchildlike kind of misery in his little brown face. 
He seemed to think it over, and he mst have felt that she was innocent 
of any intent to injure. He spoke to her gently, but every wrd was 
sad and heavy. "You mustn't say that, Janice. ‘Nigger! is a bad 
words -=- You mst say Tiger' instead." 


She understood. Without a moment's hesitation she said it 
over again, her big blue eyes fixed on his grim little face. She did 
say "Tiger" instead, and he relaxed and smiled at her. 


That little nursery school drama stayed with m a long time. 
Several years later it came back with a fresh shock when I first heard 
my ow daughter say the old rhyme. She said it in the old way. She 
was about Janice's age at the time, and she had learned it from an 


older playmate. She was busy teaching it to her little brother when I 
came on the scenms. 
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I could not let it pass. We had tried to teach our children 
not to hurt people with either words or more tangible weapons. Gaye 
already understood very well what vicious weapons words can bee 


I told our children the story of Janice amd Michael, and 
it has stayed with them as it did with me. It was perhaps a little 
thing that they learned, a matter of just one word changed in "counting 
out" by "Eeny, meeny, miny, mo --," but one word can lead to many. 
Gaye and Lanny don't use that particular impolite epithet under any 
circumstances, and we have noticed that they don't use other epithets 
or impolite labels either. They don't say "Kike" or "Wop" or "Chink" 


or "Jap" or any other of the weapon words that American children hear 
somewhere and soon begin to use. 


It can be argued that such usage is only a little thing — 
too little to bother about. My husband and I believe, however, that 
such big things as respect and kindliness and decency in human re- 
lations are mainly end results. They are the end results of such 
little things as everyday courtesies and kindnesses and fair play. 
and so we are glad when we see some of these little things in our 
children. We are glad, for instance, to know they have learned 
to says "Eeny, meeny, miny, mo, Catch a tiger by the toe" 


Mary Ellen Goodman 
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ON THE RESEARCH SIDE 


RESEARCH CONCERNING PSYCHIATRIC TESTS 
FOR INFANTS AND PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Margaret B. McFarland 


Most of us have had the experience of wishing that there were 
tests available by which we could test our impressions of a particular 
child's behavior and development. Many of us have also had the ex- 
perience of wondering how much confidence we should place in the test 
results for a young child whom we have known through our own relation- 
ships to be shy with adults he does not know well, or who is particularly 
resistent to adult direction, or whose interest is hard to capture and 
hold. Sometimes test results have been contrary to our own judgment. 
Sometimes research studies can be quite helpful in thinking of such 
problems as what significance the results of tests of pre-school children 
may have for nursery school teachers and others who work with them. 


Observing infant tests given by Sibylle Escalona (1) and dis- 
cussing with her the insight she had gained through the testing situation 
added to the respect for such standardized observations of infants that 
I had gained through my contacts with Arnold Gesell, Janet Learned and 
the others closely associated with Gesell at Yale. Escalona has re- 
ported her studies in an article published by The Bulletin of the 
momminae Clinic. Escalona studied the reliability of predictions of 

evelopment based upon the Gesell] and Cattell Infant tests. She pointed 
out that although the standardized tests were useful in studying the 
development of babies of less than six months, one could not safely use 
mumerical evaluations because a single test failure in which the examiner 
had failed to gain the child's cooperation would have so great an in- 
fluence upon the score of a baby of that age. She sggested that the 
test results of babies of that age be reported according to ranges of 
ability such as; Average, High average, Superior, Low average, Borderline 
retarded. 


In all of her tests of babies she observed not only the child's 
responses to the test stimuli but als his general behavior and functioning. 
She noted such things as his pleasure or his displeasure in response to 
the test objects or to the social contact with the tester, his fatigu- 
bility and capacity for relaxation, his respiration and circulation. 

She also observed and carefully recorded anything in the testing situation 
but not part of the test itself which might influence the child's per- 
formance, for example, she observed her own inner impression of fatigue 

or preoccupation that might modify her capacity to respond to the child 
and his needs. She recarded sounds that might distract the child, or 
excess heat. She talked with the mother or foster mother who brought 

the child, of the child's experience and behavior on the day preceeding 
the test in order to learn of anything wmsual that might have occurred. 
When all of these things were carefully recorded Escalona found it 
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possible to decide whether “Optimal Functioning" had been elicited from 
the child in a testing situation. She found that those tests considered 
"Optimal" agreed highly with retests given months or even years later 
and therefore gave a good prediction of a child's capacities for de- 
velopment. But tests not considered "Optimal" tended to vary from the 
results obtained on later tests so that a child classified as in the 
average range according to the first test might on subsequent tests be 
rated as one or two places up or down the range. This research indicates 
that babies (and probably young children) are readily influenced by the 
total situation at the time of the test, by their own inner needs and 
impulses at the time and the outer reality immediately around them. 
Therefore, infant tests should be given by people experienced in the 
observation of babies, as well as, in the standardized procedures of the 
tests. Escalona is an especially sensitive observer of babies and is 
well schooled in considering the total situation. I think the type of 
testing suggested by her findings is difficult to achieve; adequate 
testing of these youngest ones requires the greatest skill, sensitivity 
and personal adaptiveness of the adult. 


Irene Harms (2) found that when children of 16 to 30 months 
were tested and then retested a week later by another examiner their 
scores differed more from one test to the other than when they were re- 
tested by the same person who had given the original test. This is in 
agreement with Escalona's study in pointing out that the examiner as 
an individual is an important factor in the quality of a young child's 
performance or psychological tests. Harms used the Kuhlman and the 
Cattell tests. Harms found that the re was quite high agreement between 
the two tests given to her children so that it seemed reasonable to con- 
clude that the tests measured capacities that were a stable part of 
the child's makeup at the time the tests were given. This, like Esca- 
lona's findings, would make it reasonable to conclude that standardized 
tests when given by skilled and observant testers are of value in under- 
standing the development of children of two and a half and younger. 
Harms, however, warns in the last paragraph of her report that it is 
necessary to use caution in the interpretation of test results with sch 
young children because there was a margin of variation in her children's 
performance from one week to the next even when the testing sitwution 
was carefully controlled. All of us who have had any experience with 
toddlers could imagine a number of things in their development tha 
would make it very difficult to predict exactly a child's responses to 
tests from one time to another. 


Sarah Schaeffer and Mary Leitch (3) studied the value of tests 
with young children in mother way. Their children were 3, ) and 5 
year olds. They studied the relationship between impressions of a child's 
development obtained from a series of tests with those obtained from 
three play interviews conducted by a psychiatrist. The tests they used 
were the Stanford Binet Intelligence Test, the Murray Thematic Apperception 
Test (a series of pictures about which the person taking the test is asked 
to make up stories, more commonly used with older children and adults) 
and the Rorschach (ink-blot test). On the basis of their own findings 
the psychiatrist and the psychologist independently rated each child as 
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adequately adjusted, moderately maladjusted and severely maladjusted. 
They found that in general the psychologist's ratings based on test 
results tended to be in agreement with the psychiatrist's ratings based 
upon play interviews. This study indicates that with 3, and 5 year 
olds standardized tests are useful in understanding personality de- 
velopment, as well as, in understanding capacities associated with the 
development of intelligence. Schafer and Leitch felt that such tests 
as the Thematic Apperception Test and the Rorschach needed further de- 
tailed study in their application to studies of children. Since the 
publication of their study a number of other people have studied the 
use of the Rorschach with children and a modification of the Thematic 
Apperception Test has been especially designed for children. 


Leopold and Sonya Bellack (l) have published the Children's 
Apperception Test which is a series of 10 pictures of animal figures 
doing things that are a familiar part of a child's own experience. The 
child is asked to tell a story about each of the pictures. This test 
is based upon the expectation that young children will identify then- 
selves more readily with animal figures than human figures. The test 
was designed to facilitate understanding of a child's attitudes toward 
his most important relationships and his own inner drives - for example, 
his attitudes about feeding, toileting aggression, fear of loneliness 
at night, his relationship to his parents and brothers and sisters. 
When the test was first published in 199 the Bellacks had based their 
statement about it on about 200 fecards of children and suggested that 
it should be studied further by other investigators. In 1952 the 
Bellacks published 10 supplemmtary pictures designed to explere the 
child's response to certain special experiences such as his own illness 
or injury, his mother's pregnancy, his play with other children, etc. 
(5). In the manual for the supplementary pictures the Bellacks specify 
the ages 3 to 10 as those for whom the C. A. T. was designed. Becauwe 
the test is still quite new we can expect that in the next few years 
research concerning its usefulness in studies of the personality develop- 
ment of individual pre-school children will be reported in the journals. 
In the mammal of the supplement the Bellacks point out the importance 
of obtaining information concerning the child's real situation and ex- 
perience before attempting to interpret his stories in response to 
pictures. 


The Rorschach is a much older projective test than the C. A. T. 
but its application to studies of the development of children has been 
more recent than its use with adults. Florence Halpern's (6), A Clinical 

oach to Children's Rarschach's and Louise Ames, Janet Learned, Ruth 

etroux and Richard Walker's (7), Child Rorschach Responses report their 
studies of the Rorschach Test as an aid in anderetanding the development 
of child personality and in recognizing where a child's special problems 
may lie. Ames, Learned, et al, have described the pattern of responses 
that the ink blots tended to ilicit from children at each age level from 
2to 10. For ages under 6 they made their stulies at 6 month intervals 
rather than at yearly intervals. For example, they describe the inter- 
pretations 34 and 4 year olds can be emected to make, as well as those 

3 and year olds tend to makes. This is an important piece of work because 
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it identifies the value of the Rorschach as a tool for the study of 
development, as well as, for the exploration of personality patterns 
and the identification of areas of difficulty and stress. Ames, 
Learned, et al felt that the Rorschach was not a good test fa children 
under 3 but for children between 3 and 10 they found that at each age 
level there were certain predictable patterns of reaction to the test. 
This supports a view of persohality development as a lawful process as 
we have come to conceive of physical and mental growth. This has a 
comforting significance similar to that of other publications of the 
Gesell Institute group in which they have shown the lawful course of 
development in one facet after another. They have pointed out in this 
study that interpretations of the ink blots that are characteristic of 
certain age levels of childhood would, if given by adults, be con- 
sidered evidence of severe personality problems. If the test is used 
to gain an understanding of an individual child's personality development 
and emotional problems it is important that the person giving the test 
should be experienced in working with children of the age of the child 
and be able to interpret the results in terms of the expectations for 
that age level. Ames and her associates have in their discussion of 
the Rorschach again pointed out that at certain periods of development 
tension seems to be greater than at other times, but that tension can be 
considered a normal part of growing up. At one stage, tension may be 
related to special areas of the child's experience, while at a later 
stage the sources of tension have shifted to other areas. 


Halpern (6) studies also indicate the significance of the child's 
age in interpreting Rorschachs and she reports behavior fa different 
age levels that is similar to the responses Ames and her group reported 
as appropriate for those age levels. Halpern's book, however, empha- 
sizes individual variations in the interpretations given by children, 
whereas, Ames, Learned, et al, interpret the characteristic responses 
children make at different ages as the major outcome of their study. 


All of these studies indicate that tests when given and inter- 
preted by competent testers are helpful in understanding young children 
and even infants. The test performance of such young children seems to 
be readily influenced by his own inner experience at the time of the 
test and also by external circumstances such as the emotional eqiilibrium 
of the examiner or distracting occurrences. Retesting young children 
after a time helps one to revaluate the results obtained. All of these 
studies were dependent upon observation of the child's behavior in the 
testing sitwtion and put little stress on scores or numerical expression 
of results. 


Schaeffer and Leitch (3) combined tests and psychiatric inter- 

views as an approach to understanding. Skillfully administered tests 
combined with observation of the child's behavior in nursery school give 
a much richer umerstanding than could be obtained by tests alone. 
Many nursery teachers do not have psychological services to whic they 
can easily refer their children; only those who show marked difference 
from the behavior that the teacher has ome to think as appropriate for 
children of their age can be referred. This may be becauwe suitable 
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psychological services are too far away to be readily accessible to tlhe 
child and his parents or because the demands on the existing services 
are so zreat that they can accept only those children with special 

need far study. Some nurseries have teachers who are also well qualified 
in the techniows of testing and these teachers are often very skilled 
in testing because of their understanding of how to gain the interest 
and cooperation of young children and their experience in observing 

the behavior of children. But all of this research indicates that for 
tests to be of value in predicting a child's development or in gaining 
insight about his special problems it is necessary that the tests 

should be given and interpreted by a trained and experienced tester. 

The teacner has a special contribution to make to psychological services 
for young children through careful observation and reporting of the 
child's behavior in the nursery school. Escalona (1) found in the 
testing of infants that it was very important to know whether the test 
findings were in agreement with the observations of people close to the 
baby, and felt that when there were wide discrepancies the tests could 
not be used for predictive purposes but should te given again at 

another time. 


Lois Hilgeman and I have been comparing Rorschach findings 
with play observations and have found that the insights obtained by 
combining the two come much closer to describing a child's special ways 
of ressonding and his real feelings than it is possible to do with 
either of the two without the other. Later we hope to publish our 
findings. The nursery teacher has an important contribution to make to 
the interpretation of test findings through the reporting of her ob- 
servations of the child's play and general behavior in the nursery. 


These research studies indicate that there is no substitute 
for odservazion of the child himself if one is to gain insight about his 
needs and his potentialities. Good testing, like skillful nursery 
teaching, is based upon sensitive observation of all of the facets of 
the chilc's resoonsiveness to the testing situation that the adult is 
able to perceive. 
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RESEARCH CONCERNING PSYCHIATRIC TESTS 


FOR INFANTS AND PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN 
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FROM THE CHILDREN! S NOTEBOOK 


BIG AND LITTLE TEACHER 


This was the result of a creative witing experience with the threes 
and fours at Oak Lane Country Day School of Temple University, 
Philadelphia. The teacher, Clare O'Neill, put it together as it 
was expressed by the children and it was requested to be read back, 
again and again. 


"Teachers - 





All kinds of teachers are in school. They go for walks, 
fix things, and they work hard. They do big things and 
little things and everything. They help when people cry. 
They help children feel good. They help you not be 
afraid. And they do things for you. I can't do without 
teachers. 





Some teachers make you feel fine, and some teachers make 
you feel shaky. 
And some teachers are excitede 

Teachers are different people. 

We like some teachers and some teachers are stinky. 
Teachers bring punching bags and guppies and books for youe 
Some teachers are fun and some teachers don't like fun. 

We like some teachers and some teachers like us and some 
teachers don't like us and we don't like some teachers. 


Lots of teachers go to Temple. (Temple University) 
Sometimes teachers make you do things you don't want to . 
and sometimes it's good and sometimes it's real bad. 

Some teachers make things easy and teachers who aren't 
happy make things bad. They say stinky words and don't 
care about you. 

They're stinky B.M.e's. 

Teachers don't know we think this and dn't tell them all. 
Teachers telephone you when you get sick. Teachers rock 


you when you are very, very tired and can't sleep. They 
cover you up, t00. 


Teachers are good because they do things for me. Some 
teachers make you wanta come another day and I hope some ; 
teachers don't get sick, and come every day. Why don't 
teachers come on Saturdays? 

Some teachers are friendly and tell you what to do. Teachers 
make you feel better by talking to you and helping you talk. 
They put bandaids on sores. Teachers are kind to you. Some 
teachers are more stinky than anybody else. They're just 
stinky people and some teachers are kind about people. 


PEAR AR RN NTIS 


Teachers are good because they help children and it's good 
there are teachers 'cause we need them." 
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FROM THE TEACHER'S NOTEBOOK 
FIRST DAYS AT SCHOOL 


Margaret Steffen 
University Nursery School, School of Home Economics, 
University of Wisconsin 


"Before I ever participated in practice 
teaching here at Nursery School, I had the 
feeling that I did not have enough preparation 
and felt very inferior indeed. I didn't have 
any type of confidence in myself and did not 
feel that I would be able to handle the 
situations I was bound to come up against." 





"I always loved small children and still 
do after my first teaching experience." 


"T was worried about how I would get along 
with the children because I have had very little 
experience with young children. One of the prob- 
lems I was rather worried about was disciplining, 
or I should say, how to deal with a child who 
: begins to hit or kick the other chfldren." 





"Just before today's session and the few days 
previous, I felt mixed feelings. I was excited 
about a new experience, yet at times I felt un- 
prepared to tackle the job. What will I do when 
: the child refuses to do what is asked? ... I also 
\ felt that at last after reading and hearing so 
many theories, I would have the opportunity to 
use them on real children instead of story-book 
situations. What was expected of me? Could I 
do it? Would the teacher think I knew nothing?" 
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"J think I was nearly as excited and strange 
as the children." 


4 Teachers in a college laboratory school are concerned (as are 

‘ all teachers of the preschool child) with making the child's initial 

' entrance to school a pleasant experience for him. Care is taken to in- 
sure the support and understanding of parents and teachers during the 

5 firat few days. The teacher knows that each child is a distinct in- 
dividual with a unique background, and she, therefore, expects different 
reactions from the children as they begin their nursery school careers. 


Are supervising teachers, on the other hand, as careful to take 


into account these same feelings on the part of a student teacher during 
her first days at nursery school? What does a student teacher think and 
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worry about before and during that first week of actual wrk with the 
children? How does she "adjust"? Some of the replies from our stu- 
dent teachers, given above, show that student's feelings can be as 
individual as children's and very similar to them. 


Discussion of their feelings of newness and strangeness, etc. 
in a group situation is one step in our attempt to help the new student 
teacher have successful first days at school. The child should not be 
afraid to cry in a new situation and likewise, the student-teacher 
should not be afraid to admit that she is afraid. Recognizing these 
feelings and realizing that the teacher is acceptant of the way each 
student feels helps our students. 


Another step is a discussion of specific routines and policies 
with the students before they begin their participation. We feel that 
this discussion gives the students a certain confidence in their approach 
to children. Students seem more reassured after they have discussed such 
items as: May the children climb the tree and swing on the branches; 
must all children rest quietly on their cots at rest time; may a child 
have four glasses of juice and six graham crackers at juice time? Even 
though they have had general principles and theories and have observed 
previous to their participation, when they are actually starting to 
teach, they want to know specific directions. Like the children, they 
want to know that this is the way. 


When we build assurance and confidence on the part of the stu- 
dent-teacher, children sense this and respond to them with enthusiasm 
and cooperation. Thus the first day at nursery school is made a success- 
ful experience for all concerned. The air of confidence is contagious; 
both students and children are helped in their first days at school. 
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LET'S TALK LEGISLATION 








Theresa S. Mahler 


ON THE NATIONAL LEVEL 





White House Conference on Education 





Congress authorized (HR 7601) state conferences on education 
to be followed by a White House Conference on Education to be held in 
Washington, D.C., before November 30, 1955. $900,000. is to be dis- 
tributed among the states on a population basis, with no state to 
receive less than $5,000. for planning and holding of state conferences. 
Commissioner of Education Brownell indicates that he expects each state 
will try to develop a state action program relating to its particular 
needs and problems: The White House Conference in 1955 is to be 
attended by a broadly representative group of educators and othe 
interested citizens from all parts of the nation, and will utilize the 
results of the state confererices. 


The U.S. Office of Education is given legislative authority 
to enter into contracts for jointly financed research projects; the 
bill does not specify studies. Commissioner Brownell has given the 
following examples of research which might be undertaken: costs of 
school and college buildings; business procedures in schools and 
colleges; school district reorganization; adequate staffing of 
teaching, engineering and other "shortage" professions; teaching 
methods; relationships of community and social agencies to commnity 
pro gramSe 


The appropriation for Braille text books, and other educational 
material for the education of about 7,000 pupils attending schools and 
classes for the blind, was increased by $205,000. at the last session of 
Congress; this raises the per capita expenditure from $28.31 to $30. per 
pupil. The number of blind children is increasing because of retrolental 
fibroplasia, an eye disease occurring in premature infants, and because 
of the general population increase. 


The Commission on Intergovernmental Relations has appointed 
a study committee to examine the qestion of Federal responsibility in 
the field of education. This study committee will also assist the 
Commission in determining the appropriate national policy in connection 
with proposals to support education at the national level and with 
existing Federal programs in the field of education. Dr. Adam S. 
Bennison, vice-president of the Utah Power and Light Company, has been 
named chairman of the Committee. 








The surplus food commodities useage was liberalized by legis- 
lations; the Federal government is now to pay delivery charges on 
commodities in useable form to receiving agencies. This bill 
(HR 9680) allows $50 million annually to increase consumption of fluid 
milk by children in non-profit schools of high school grade and under. 


Income tax law revisions included a new deduction for child 
care expenses; limited exemptions to persons receiving retirement pen- 
sions; exclusion of scholarship grants and allowances from income 
computation. 


ON THE STATE LEVEL 





New Yorke: 


Communications from Theo Reeve, Cornelia Goldsmith, and 
Frances Mayfarth have provided material for the following report on 
the purpose and functioning of the "Committee of Eleven for Legis- 
lative Action". 








The "Committee of Eleven" is composed of two representatives 
from each of the four regional areas of New York State, plus three 
coordinating members. The overall purpose of the committee is two- 
fold: 1) to engage in current legislative activities which pertain 
to the welfare of children; 2) to obtain data necessary to support 
such legislative activities. The Committee is working to establish 
regional area committees composed of the legislative chairmen of A.N.E. 
and A.C.E. in each area, plus legislative or educational representatives 
from such other organizations interested in the welfare of children as, 
AAUW, League of Women Voters, Parent-Teacher, and others. The pian 
as oublined would stimulate the area committees to: 1) aid in the 
collection of significant data; 2) aid in the developing of leadership, 
legislatively, through informative services, legislative workshops, 
and develop programs for legislative action. The major project of the 
Committee of Eleven is the circulation of a questionnaire and com- 
pilation of replies to determine facilities for children under six 
in New York State. 


Indiana: 


News release just received from Mrs. Ben Poer, Preschool Edu- 
cation Committee, Indiana Division, AAUW, announces: "For the first 
time in Indiana legislative history a bill proposing the licensing of 
all nursery schools and private kindergartens will be introduced in 
the January session of the state legislature.*Nursery schools are 
no longer restricted to the children of working mothers or the children 
from impoverished or broken homes, or at the otha extreme, the children 
of the well-to-do. Today nursery schools mushrooming all over America 
receive their greatest support from typical middle-income parents... 


~~ 
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The bill to be proposed will give authori ty to the Indiana State Board 
of Education to require certain minimum standards of all preschool 
centers. These would include health protection, certification of 
teachers, equipment, safety and educational program. The law would 
make provision for consultative help to pre-school centers." 





Oregons 


The Committee on Certification of Nursery School Teachers 
requests any information or material which would be helpful to them in 
their study and ultimate recommendations. Please send to Mrs. Alison 
Phemister, Chairman, Committee on Standards, Portland A.N.E., Route 2, 
Box 128, Tiga-d, Oregon. 


Washington States 





Dorothea Jackson, vice-president, A.C.E., representing nursery 
schools, reports that a state legislative committee is threatening to 
close one of Washington's three teacher education colleges. The 
position of the committee is said to be premised upon the amount of 
this college's request for expenditures fa@ repairs. 


Californias: 


California State Senate Interim Committee hearings have been 
held to study the State child care center program. Present legis-~ 
lation carries a June 30, 1955 ending date. Consensus of leaders in 
education, business, civic, fraternal and women's organizations re- 
porting at hearings held in San Francisco and Los Angeles testified 
that child care centers are now an essential part of the economy, 
and recommended that they be continued on a permanent basis under super- 
vision of the State Department of Education, and administered by local 
school districts. 


The California Council of Parent Cooperative Nursery Schools 
is compiling a "Legislative Packet" for distribution to legislature 
chairmen. The pac will contain a statemmt of the organization's 
legislative policy, helpful material on public relations md publicity, 
and instructions on developing programs of legislative action. This 
packet should be ready for their November 6-7 conference. (See 
California news in "On the State Side" of this issue.) Write to Mrs. 
Gerry Taylor, 115 Seventeenth Avenue, San Francisco, for further infor- 
matione 











NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


YOU CAN HELP NANE 





To the extent that membership grows, the national voice that 
speaks in behalf of young children is strengthened. NANE has no 
source of funds other than the membership dues of people who care 
about children. When you join, your dues not only bring you the 
services outlined below but also make possible the existence and 
the power of a national organization that welds people in all parts 
of the country who have a primary interest in nursery education. 


NANE CAN HELP YOU 





The Association issues a bulletin sent four times a year to 
its members and to libraries. 


A national conference of NANE is held biennially. Your member- 
ship now will insure your knowing the date, the place, and 
other details of the program in forthcoming conferences. 


The NANE is a reliable source of inexpensive materials inter- 


preting nursery education to the profession and to the com- 
munity. 


Active committees are at work on the preparation of new 
materials to meet the needs of today. 


The Association's legislative representative is constantly at 
work throwing the influence of the National Association behind 
legislation to improve the well-being of children in your 
community and throughout the world. 


The Governing Board is active in cooperating with other Associ- 
ations and Agencies interested in the welfare of all children. 


I. MEMBES II. 


5 SUBSCRIBERS 

onainagun $3.50 ACTIVE = 

1.00 STUDENT $2.00 LIBRARIES 
100.00 LIFE 


Check membership desired - write name and address - and mail with 
check to: NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 
Secretary-Treasurer 








Merrill-Palmer School Date 
71 Ferry East a ~~ 
Detroit, Michigan Name 

Address 
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TIME OUT FOR READING 


Polly McVickar 


In her new book, titled Parent Cooperative Nursery Schools, 
Dr. Katharine Whiteside-Taylor has provided a comprehensive and under- 
standing discussion of the whole development of cooperative nursery 
schools. She has drawn her own material not only fror her own ex- 
perience but from schools all over the country. She has demonstrated 
standards and the various ways’ in which cooperative nursery schools 
have continued to grow toward the full development of their educational 
aimse 





An excellent chapter on "Learning Continues on the Job" 
describes the subtle ways in which parents and teachers learn by doing. 
Especially the ways in which parents find that the lively and vital ex- 
perience of participating in a nursery school group is real education 
for family growth. 


A later chapter, titled "Teacher-Parent Interaction" further 
points up the values in an experience where both are working together 
for the good of children. She mentions specifically the situations in 
which teachers and parents participate together in courses or workshops. 
She quotes from both a teacher and a parent as follows: 


"A parent writes (of such a workshop): '..ee. the fact that 
teachers are concerned with the problem (parent-teacher relationships) 
is something important in itself. ..e.eseeeFrom listening to teachers 
this semester I am convinced their goals are much the same as those of 
parents and the most important thing is to establish that point rather 
early in a parent group. '" 


"A teacher writes: 'I started class thinking the mothers 
could never be real partners but that they were just extra hands and 
feet for the teacher. After listening to the mothers of this group my 
whole attitude changed. I now realize mothers can offer suggestions 
on conducting the program. At our parent education meetings, I used 
to feel that I should always be the one to give forth definite infor- 
mation, definite facts, definite techniques. I used to feel inadequate 
when I was unable to give a definite solution. Now I feel comfortable 
to say, "I don't know ... let's find out." '" 


Here is cooperative educational effort, as parents and 
teachers grow together in the understanding of children. This book 
belongs on the shelf of every cooperative nursery school. 


Parent Cooperative Nursery Schools. Dr. Katharine 
Whiteside-Taylor. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 27, Ne Y. 
195he Prices: $2.85 
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From the Merrill-Palmer School has come notice of a new filn- 
strip, Design for Happy Mealtimes. It was written and directed by 
Muriel G. Wagner, nutritionist, and it was prepared in consultation 
with specialists of the Merrill-Palmer School staff and parents in the 
Merrill-Palmer Services. The filmstrip, though presented as a continu- 
ous whole, includes two sections. The first shows practices followed 
in feeding young children in the Merrill-Palmer Nursery School and the 
second shows the application of these principles to the family setting. 


It is suggested that this filmstrip would be of interest to 
all who are concerned either professionally or practically with feeding 
young children. It is particularly suited for use with parent groups 
and with students in advanced high school or college courses where 
attitudes and procedures with young children are discussed. A dis- 
cussion guide is included with the filmstrip. 


Design for Happy Mealtimes. Produced by the Merrill- 
Palmer School. Direction and script by Muriel G. 

Wagner. Photography by Donna Harris. 8 frames. 

Price: $3.50 per print. Order from Library, Merrill- 
Palmer School, 71 East Ferry Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan. 





An attractive single sheet pamphlet is issued this year by 
the National Association for Mental Health. It is titled, What Every 
Child Needs for Good Mental Health. It includes eight headings ...ee 
love, acceptance, security, protection, independence, faith, guidance 
and control ...e. and under each one a brief but significant summary 
of what these mean. The drawings add further to these points. 
"Children whose basic needs are satisfied have a better chance to 
grow up in good mental health and to become mentally healthy adults 
eseee people who are good parents, good mates, good workers, good 
neighbors and good citizens." 





This sheet says a great deal in a small space and might 
very well serve as a good basic outline for discussions. 


What Every Child Needs for Good Mental Health. National 
Association for Mental Health, 1790 Broadway, New York 
19, Ne Ye Prices: Single copies, 5 cents. Quantity rates. 





Planning Services for Children of Employed Mothers is a 
pamphlet published last year by the Department of Labor. It is an 
exceptionally comprehensive publication and constitutes the report 


of a Subcommittee of the Inter-departmental Committee on Children 
and Youthe 


It describes the development of plans and facilities for 
the care of children of employed mothers throughout the country, and 
the whole growth is an interesting one looked at in our present times, 
for its course has taken various forms, 
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Section IV, Guides for Planning Services for Children of 
Employed Mothers, is an excellent presentation of the objectives aud 
the problems inherent in such planning. Especially it indicates con- 
cern for strengthening the life of the family as well as establishing 
the best possible experience for the child. It describes very speci- 
fically the types of programs which, on this basis, are needed for 
young children and the kind of sponsorship under which they may exist. 
It outlines quite definitively the responsibility of each local com- 
munity for setting up an over all plan. 


Though for some of us, this material may seem rather 
unrelated, it is actually the concern of every member of a community. 
In a sense, for those who are trained to know the needs of young 
children, the responsibility is even greater to work within a local 
area for the establishment of truly good programs for children. 





Planning Services for Children of Employed Mothers. 
United States Department of Labor, Women's Bureau, 
Washington, D.C. For sale by Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
255 De Ce. Prices: 20 cents 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR COOPERATIVE NURSERY SCHOOLS 


Reprints available from the National Association for 
Nursery Education, Distribution Center, University of Rhode Island, 
Kingston, Rhode Island. Price $.10 


BOOKS 
Baruch, Dorothy Parents and Children Go To School 
Chicago. Scott, Foresman and Co. 1939 
Hymes, James L. ective Home School Relations 
New York. Prentice Hall, Inc. 1953 
Read, Katherine The Nursery School 
Philadelphia. W.B Saunders & Co. 1950 
Rudolph, Marguerita Living and Learning in Nursery Schools 


New York. Happer's 1953 


Whiteside Taylor, Katharine Parent Cooperative Nursery Schools 
New York. Bureau of Publications 1954 


Teachers! College Columbia University 


THESIS 
Hickmott, Dr. Sue The Organization and Administration of 
Cooperative Nursery Schools New York 
Teachers! College Columbia University 1952 
PAMPHLETS 
one tart a Cooperative Nursery School 


East Bay Council of Cooperative Preschools 
c/o The Community Welfare Council 

337-13th Street Room 209 

Oakland, California Price $1.00 


A Nursery School Handbook for Teachers and Parents 
Sierra Madre Community Nursery School 
Association, Sierra Madre, California 
Price $1.50 


A Preliminary Guide for Cooperative Nursery Schools 
Los Angeles Council of Cooperative Nursery 
Schools, Mrs. Doris Fleishman, Public 
Relations, 1626 North Genesee Avenue, 
Los Angeles 46, California Price $1.10 


At Nursery School With Your Child 
Sunset Nursery School 


Mrs. Pauline Schwartz, Director 
1422 - 46 Avenue, San Francisco, California 
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Brochure and Manual for Cooperative Nursery School Mothers 


Cooperative Play Groups Association 
Champaign Urbana, 1209 West Oregon Street 
Urbana, Illinois 


Cooperative Nursery School Workbook 
Lincoln School 


Muskegon, Michigan 


Cooperative Nursery School Survey 


Rochester Council of Cooperative Nursery S 
Schools, Mrs. Harold Clark, 265 Wimbledon 
Road, Rochester, New York 


Cooperative Nursery School Handbook 
Long Beach Council of Cooperative Nursery 


Schools, Mrs. Evelyn Schultz 
4305 Cerritos Avenue, Long Beach, California 
Price $1.00 


Directory of sery Schools and Child Care Cente in the United States 
Supplement Merrill Palmer School 
71 East Ferry Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan 
Price: Directory $1.50 Supplement $0.50 


Guides for Teaching in a Cooperative Nursery School Handbook for Parents 
Spartan Nursery School 


Michigan State College 
Lansing, Michigan 


Mankato's Cooperative Nursery School 
Mankato, Minnesota Order from: 


A.A.U.W. 1634 I Street,N.W. Washington, D.C. 


Parents and Children Together, Polly McVickar, 1950 
Vanderbilt Cooperative Nursery School 


Send to: Mrs. Samuel Stumpf, Enquirer Avenue 
Nashville, Tennessee Price $0.20 








ooperative Nursery School 
Silver Spring Nursery School Inc. 
Silver Spring, Maryland Price: $1.00 


Parents' Manual for Parent Training Center Program 

Creative Art Activities Adult Education, Sacramento, California 
Parent Training Center 
26 and W. Streets, Sacramento, California 


Play Group Handbook for Parents and Leaders 
Dr. Lovisa C. Wagoner 1953 


Olympia College Bookstore 
Bremerton, Washington Price: $1.50 
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Rock Spring Cooperative Preschool: Its Story and Its Aims 


ARTICLES 


Armbruster, Alma 


Babitz, Milton 


Burgess, Helen 


Burnett, Mary 


Gabbard, Hazel 


Green, Marjorie 


McVickar, Polly 


Michaels, Dan 


Stephenson, Beth 


Whiteside Taylor, K. 


Whiteside Taylor,K. 


Woodruff, Myra 


5000 Little Falls Road 


Arlington, Virginia Price $0.50 


What About Parent Cooperetive Preschool Groups? 
National Association for Nursery Education 


Bulletin Fall 1951 
earn by_ Doi 1 
California Parent Teacher April 1954 


How to Cooperate A Nursery School 
Woman's Day February 1948 


arni an Be Fun 
National Association for Nursery Education 
Bulletin Winter 1952 


Parent Education through Children's Play Groups 
School Life April 1947 


Sierra Madre's Plan of Community Organization 
National Association for Nursery Education 


Bulletin Spring 1953 


Teacher in a Cooperative 


National Association for Nursery Education 
Bulletin Fall 1953 


Self Service Nursery School 
Better Living 


October 1954 
teami bout Children in Group Conference 
National Association for Nursery Education 
Bulletin Spring, 1954 


Cooperative Nursery Schools Educate Families 
Teachers' College Record March 1953 
Reprints available 


Schools Build for Family Life 
Educational Leadership March 1950 


he erative e 
rend in Nurse 
National Association for Nursery Education 


Bulletin Winter 1954 
Reprints available 
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Compiled by Polly McVickar 
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ON THE STATE SIDE 
Rosalie Blau 


Alabama: Mrs. Lea Cowles Masters 
35 Guilds Woods 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


The Child Development Study and Research program is now fully 
organized in the Department of Child Development and Family Life in 
the School of Home Economics at the University of Alabama. Dr. Jams 
Walters, Head of the Department, brings a wide breadth of training 
and experience in this field. He received his Ph.D. Degree from the 
University of Florida and his Masters Degree from Iowa State Univer- 
sity where he carried on research in the Child Welfare Research Station. 
He has been teaching for several years on the faculty of the School 
of Home Economics at Oklahoma A. & M. and in the Child Development 
Department there. Dr. Walters has experience as teacher, writer, 
research worker and in extension field 


The Nursery School and Infant Laboratory at the University 
of Alabama have recently been painted and new equipment acquired. 
The Director of the Nursery School is Miss Jean DeLaney. Mrs. Barhara 
Cox and Miss Frances Jordan are other members of the faculty. They 
also teach a class in Child Development. 


Californias Theresa S. Mahler 
225 Buckingham Way 
San Francisco, California 





Mrs. Mary E. Young, })1 Ninth Avenue, San Francisco, was 
elected president of the California Association for Parents in Child 
Care, at the business session of the annual convention. Two hundred 
delegates attended the conference of the Association in San Francisco 
on October lst. Dr. Herbert Ce Clish, Superintendent of San Francisco 
schools, Dr. Frank Me Wright, Associate Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, California State Department of Education, and the Hon. 
Ernest Le Geddes, Assemblyman from Pomona, were the speakers. All 
were agreed that the California Child Care Centers program has long 
since outgrown the appellations of "wartime," "emergency," and "tem- 


porary." 


San Francisco will welcome another group of parent delegates 
on November 6-7, when regresentatives from some 200 parent co-operative 
nursery schools in the state will meet for a two-day workshop and 
business meeting. Mr. Bill Carpenter, former president of the San 
Francisco Council, is conference chairman. Workshop sessions will 
center around the work of the standing committees on standards, teacher 
training, public relations, legislation, housing, insurance, and 
finance. The conference will be held at the Marina Junior High School 
in San Francisco. 
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Mae Tilles and her family will be in Israel for a year's 
stay. Mr. Tilles has accepted a request to teach at the University 
of Haifa. Members of the Association for Nursery Education of 
Northern California have said bon voyage to Mae who has served as 
secretary, bulletin editor, historian, conference and workshop regis- 
trar, parliamentarian for the Association. Mail to her may be ad- 
dressed -=- Mae Tilles, c/o Technion, Haifa, Israel. 


Beth Kennedy, a former member of the Association for Nursery 

Education of Northern California, is now in India. A telegram from 

UNESCO headquarters in Paris to Bangalore informed Beth that she had 
been awarded the National Fellowship Award of the American Federation 
of Soroptimist Clubs. A sum of $3,000 has been made available to her 
for the purpose of studying parent-child relationships in India. The 
study is being made with the guidance and counseling of two faculty 

members of the University of California; Dr. Reinhard Bendix, socio- 
logist, and Dr. Catherine Landreth, specialist in the field of child 


study e 


The Los Angeles Council of Cooperatives will hold an Edu- 
cational Workshop at the University of California at Los Angeles on 
November lth. Dr. Leo Rangell, psychiatric Consultant for the 
Reiss-Davis Child Guidance Clinic, will speak on "Television am the 
Nursery School Child" at the workshop. Sponsors and collaborators 
of the event are the University of California at Los Angeles, the 
Association for Nursery Education of Southern California, and the 
Teachers! Union in Los Angeles. 


Colorado: Helen C. McMillan 
836 Salem St. 
Denver 8, Colorado 


The Family and Child Welfare Division of the Denver Area 
Welfare Council has recently completed a study of Day Care Needs and 
Facilities. The Study was divided into three major headings: Stan- 
dards and Program; Fees; and Commnity Needs. 


The work was done by committees composed of Board and Staff 
representatives of the agencies studied, representatives of organi- 
zations with interests in the field, recourse people with special 
interests and talents, and a group of students from Denver University. 


Four Child Care Centers supported by the Denver Community 
—_ i‘? one Center supported by other voluntary contributions were 
uUadLede 


At the conclusion of the study, the committee submitted sug=- 
gestions and recommendations. It is hoped that these recommendations 
will be incorporated in the programs of all Child Care Centers of the 
areae 
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Indiana: Isabelle Diehl 
School of Home Economics 
Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 


Two newcomers to the nursery school staff at Purdue Univer- 
sity, west Lafayette, are Kathryn McDougall, head teacher in the 
younger group, and Carolyn Krings. Kathryn McDougall received her 
B.A. from Hood College in 19);7 and her M.S. from Penn State College in 
1953. Carolyn Krings received her B.S. from Kansas State College in 
1953. She has a graduate assistantship and is beginning work on her 
Master's degree. 


Barbara Lensing has resigned her part-time job at the Zvans- 
ville Pre-School and will work full time at the Evansville Easter 
Seal Nursery this year. 


A bill is being drafted for introduction into the 1955 
General Assembly that would require license for all schools and or- 
ganizations which take care of pre-public school children. The state 
A.A.U.We is supporting this program and are helping to provide mr 
first state license law. 


Miss Christine Heinig, well-known pioneer in nursery school 
education, held a workshop on the afternoon of September 23rd at 
Purdue University. Discussion centered on the timely topics of 
"Teacher.Training and legislation." Miss Heinig also spoke at a 
dinner meeting in the evening on "Finding the School Dollar." Both 
sessions were well attended and proved to be very stimlating. 


The kindergarten at Rockport, a cooperative enterprise 
which faced a crisis at the close of the spring term when the teacher 
resigned to enter the public school system, has a new teacher, Mrs. 
Eveline Biedenkopf ~ an English war bride with several years of 
teaching experience. 


Kansas Luella M. Foster 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Nell Middleton, formerly at the University of Iowa, has 
joined the staff of the Home Economics Department at the University 
of Kansas. She teaches a course on the pre-school child and is 
head teacher at the University Nursery School. 


Ruth McNeilly who held this position is now Mrs. Homer 
Buck and lives at 103); West Apache, Norman, Oklahoma. 
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Kentucky: Mrs. Opal Wolford 
Berea College 


Berea, Kentucky 


Mrs. Russell Bliss, formerly Leora Bentley, at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, reports that they have two new teachers, 
Mrs. Josephine McCampbell and Miss Lucille Magruder. Mrs. McCampbell 
graduated in 1952 from Texas State College for Women at Denton. Be- 
fore coming to University she taught child development classes and 
supervised the nursery school at Roy Miller High School, Corpus 
Christi, Texas. Miss Magruder was formerly the head of the Department 
of Home Economics at Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland, Mississippi. 
Miss Magruder is doing research on the Southern Regional Research Pro- 
ject in Child Development and Family Living and is assisting in the 
Nursery School. 


Berea College has two new teachers this year. Miss Nancy 
McClary, a graduate of the University of Tennessee in 1952, is in- 
structor in the mursery school. Before coming to Berea Miss McClary 
was the head teacher in a public school nursery in Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, and for a short period of time was director of religious 
education and secretary of the Methodist Church in Virginia. 


Miss Angli Wai is teaching courses in child development, 
nursery education, family living and child psychology. Miss Wai is 
teaching this year while Mrs. Wolford has a leave of absence for study 
and travel. Miss Wai is a graduate of Gingling College in China. 

She has her Master of Arts Degree from Scarrit College, Nashville, 
Tennessee. For several years Miss Wai was associated with the nur- 
sery school education program in China. She studied at the Merrill- 
Palmer School in Detroit, Michigan. Miss Wai has taught nursery school 
and nursery education at Fiske University in Nashville, Tennessee, 

Last year she directed the nursery school at All Peoples! Christian 
Church in Los Angeles, California. 


Miss Marie Hart, who was instructor in the Berea College 
nursery school for the past five years, has a graduate assistantship 
at the Merrill-Palmer School. 


Massachusetts:. Lillian Gehri 
Wheelock College 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 





The Board of Trustees of Smith College today announced the 
election of Mrs. A, Whitney Griswold, '28, of New Haven, Conn., as 
an alumnae trustee of the college to serve for eight years. 


Chosen by vote of the Alumnae Association membership, Mrs. 


Griswold's election as alumnae trustee was confirmed by the Board of 
Trustees at their June meeting. 
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The wife of the president of Yale University, Mrs. Griswold 
has served as secretary and vice-president of the Yale Faculty Club, 
and is honorary vice-president of Yale Faculty Guild, the Yale New- 
comers Club, and Yale Dames, and is a sponsor of the Women's Planning 
Committee, Japan International Christian University Foundation, Ince 


In New Haven, Mrs. Griswold has been a member of the Leila 
Day Nursery Board, Betsy Ross Nursery School Board, Planned Parenthood 
Board, captain of the Community Chest and Red Cross membership drives, 
and is currently serving on the Board of Directors of the New Haven 
Symphony Orchestra. 


A trustee of the Masters School, Mrs. Griswold, who was 
graduated from Smith in 1928, has also been active in alumae affairs 
of Smith College. She has been community class assistant agent for 
the Aluwmae Fund, and was a member of the Alumnae Association's Edu- 
cation Committee for the last two years. 


Michigans Ann Louise Welch 
Central Michigan College of Education 
Laboratory Schools 
Mount Pleasant, Michigan 


Merrill-Palmer School staff changes: 


Ruth Petty, formerly at Iowa State Nursery School is now 
working in the Me -Palmer Nursery School Department. 


Lois Hendricks Paradise, a former Merrill-Palmer student, 
has returned to teach in the Nursery School. Lois is married now and 
her husband is working on his PheD. at the University of Michigan. 





Grace Harrison, a former Merrill-Palmer School Nursery 
School staff member, is now at the Michigan State College, Home 
Economics Department, Nursery School. 


Lelia McGuire, well-known mutritionist and social service 
staff member at Merrill-Palmer School, retired last June. Miss 
McGuire would enjoy so much a letter or card from some of her former 
students and friends, since it is hard for her to get out and around. 
Her address is 18520 W. Seven Mile Road, Detroit 19, Michigan. 


Minnesota: Elizabeth M. Fuller 
Institute of Child Welfare 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 1h, Minnesota 


Mrs. Marian Aiken, formerly of the University of Minnesota, 


is now a member of the Family Life and Home Administration staff at 
Oregon State College as teacher of Child Development. 
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Miss Dorothy Lane is teaching at Oregon State College as 
Director of the Park Terrace Nursery School. Miss Lane completed 
her Master's degree in June at the University of Wisconsin. 


Miss Gail Lohse, a graduate of the University of North 
Dakota, and Miss Agnes Griffith, graduate of Wheaton College, ,are 
graduate assistant teachers in the Oregon State College nursery schools, 


On October 30, 31, the Nursery School staff of Oregon 
State College held a successful workshop for 20 to 0 Portland nur- 
sery school teachers. 


Missouri: Barbara Fischer 
Stephens College 
Columbia, Missouri 


One of the new facilities for pre-school children in 
Columbia is the Nora Stewart Memorial Nursery School for Negro 
Children. It is operating at its capacity of fifty children. The 
history of the building is most interesting - it has been hoped for 
and planned for over a period of several years and has been badly 
needed for along time. The ground on which the building is con- 
structed was given by Miss Amanda Estes, who is one of the teachers 
at the school. Money for the building was raised by public subscription. 
Various organizations, civic and college, have contributed money, time 
and effort in refinishing the furniture, making the draperies, et 
cetera. The Social Service Society of Columbia, of which Mrs. Fred 
Loomis is Executive Secretary, has assumed much of the responsibility 
for the planning and building of the school and the daily operation 
expenses are partially paid for by the Commnity thest of Columbia, 


Three new teachers have joined the staff of the Stephens 
College Children's School = Miss Deborah Redfield and Miss Joan Marvin 
from the Nursery Training School of Boston, and Miss Margaret Carstens 
from the staff of Council House in Saint Louis. 


This year, thirty-two Stephens College students have joined 
NANE as student members. 


New Mexico: John Julia McMahan 
School of Arts and Sciences 
Department of Education and Psychology 
State College, New Mexico 


N.M.E.A. and A.A.U.W. as well as some other organizations 
within the state will cooperate in attempting to get a bill passed at 
the January session of legislature, which will reqire certification 
of teachers in nursery schools and kindergartens in New Mexico, and 
will place the certification in the Department of Education. At 
present license to operate a nursery school or kindergarten is issued 
by the State Public Health Department, but no qualifications of the 
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staff is given except "qualified." It is known that licenses are 
issued to individuals who majored in business administration with no 
training in early childhood education and to some with no training 
of any kind - these licensees are not under a trained director. 


Las Cruces-State College A.A.U.W. is undertaking a survey 
of the conditions under which children of working mothers are being 
kept or cared for in the city and county. The findings may be helpful 
in presenting needs of young children before the people. 


The Nursery School-Kindergarten of New Mexico College of A. 
and M.A. is housed in a newer building this fall; a building moved to 
the campus from Los Alamos area. 


New York: 


The Great Neck Community School, Great Neck, N.Y. has become 
affiliated with the Department of Education of Adelphi College as a 
demonstration-practice school in the development of curriculum and the 
training and supervision of student teachers. 


Under the terms of the agreement between the Nursery School 
and the College all head teachers will take special training at Adelphi 
College under the leadership of Dr. Agnes Snyder, Chairman of the De- 
“partment of Education, in the supervision of student teachers, leading 
to a special diploma in the field of supervision of student teachers. 
Each teacher who successfully completed the course of study will become 
affiliated with the College as a member of its staff in the Department 
of Supervision of Student Teaching. 


The Cooperative Council of the Association for Nursery Edu- 
cation held a pre-school conference on October 8 and 9 at the Third 
Presbyterian Church, Rochester, New York. Miss Myra Woodruff spoke on 
“What are Three and Four Year Olds Like." Mrs. Harold Clark served 
as general chairman for the conference. 


Ohio: Ruth Highberger 
College of Home Economics 
University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 21, Ohio 


A committee appointed by the acting mayor is at wrk on re- 
vision of the code regulating nursery centers in Cincinnati. The com- 
mittee is comprised of representatives from fields of building, city 
planning, health and nursery education. The committee is particularly 
concerned with formulating an appropriate building code for nursery centers. 


Twenty nursery school teachers are enrolled in an evening 
course taught by Dr. Ruth Highberger at the University of Cincinnati. 
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South Carolinas Susan Williams 
Sumter, South Carolina 





The South Carolina Association on Children Under Six is 
planning a joint Institute with the South Carolina Conference of 
Social Work, to be held on November 18 in Columbia. This is an 
annual meeting planned for the exchange of information and discussion 
between the members of these two groups, both working toward the 
welfare of young children in South Carolina. 


The new officers of the Southern Association on Children 
Under Six are: President, Susan Williams, Sumter, South Carolina; 
Vice-President, Mrs. Franklin Chance, Louisville, Kentucky; Secretary, 
Miss Josephine Hoffer, Stillwater, Oklahoma, and Treasurer, Miss 
Leone List, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Was tons Eleanor Evans 
University Nursery School 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 


Miss Eve Smith has returned to Seattle following a year in 
Los Angeles as teacher of a special group of children with emotional 
problems. Beginning this fall she is director of a treatment school 
for children at the Northwest Clinic of Psychiatry and Neurology 
with Dr. Edith Buxbaun, child analyst. 


Mrs. Ruth Evans has been appointed full-time director of 
the Seattle Day Nurseries, following the resignation of Mrs. Helen 
Lehman Parker « 


The University Nursery School recently incorporated as a 
unit in the Institute of Child Development and the Department of 
Psychology has completed renovations of the upstairs area to inclwie 
office and clinic space far the Institute. 


Puget Sound Association for Nursery Education held its 
first of two autumn meetings with Mrs. Horace Rahskopf, formerly a 
cooperative nursery school teacher and now in a public school kinder- 
garten, as the speaker. She compared the differences and evaluated 
nursery school methods. 


The first meeting of a state-wide committee to study and 
plan for certification of nursery school teachers will be held the 
last of October. Membership includes personnel from the State De- 
partment of Education, State Pre-school P.T.A., Public Schools Super- 
intendents! office, in addition to curriculum advisers and teachers 
in early childhood education from teacher training centers. 
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Wisconsin: Helen C. Dawe 
School of Home Economics 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison 6, Wisconsin 


A workshop in Milwaukee, sponsored by the State Day Care 
Committee, for all interested in nursery education in Wisconsin, 
was held on October 2nd. Sessions were on behavior problems, on 
home-school relations, and on the curriculum, with emphasis on art, 
music, and literature. 


Margaret Steffen replaces Miss Jane Ferrell as teacher in 
charge of the afternoon group at the nursery school at University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. Miss Jane Ferrell is married and 
living in Cambridge, Massachusetts. Margaret Steffen received her 
Master's degree at Kansas State College. 


People in nursery education in the city of Madison have 
formed an organization and have held two meetings. They plan to 
meet once a month in the future. At the last meeting staff members 
from twelve local nursery groups attended. At this meeting reports 
from those who attended the Midwest Association meeting in Chicago 
were given. The Plaming Committee for this new organization are 
Miss Louise Sharp, Mrse Don Voegeli, and Mrs. ReH. Deakman. 
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The South Carolina Association on Children Under Six 
announces its annual institute will be held November 18, 1954 in 
the State Room of the Columbia Hotel, Columbia, South Carolina. 
Dr. Ralph L. Witherspoon, Director of Child Development Program 
and Professor of Psychology, Florida State University, Tallahassee 
will be the main speaker. His topic,"The Child in Today's World”. 
This program is being held in connection with the eighteenth 
Annual Social Service Institute sponsored by the South Carolina 
Conference of Social Work. For further details contact Miss Rea 
Lindler, Secretary, S.C. Association on Children Under Six, 

1130 Maple Street, Columbia, South Carolina. 
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ON THE STAFF SIDE 


Opening for a Director-Teacher for the Julia Ann Singer Day Nursery, 
Los Angeles, California. 








The Julia Ann Singer Day Nursery, a Community Chest and 
Federation of Jewish Welfare Organization Agency, will have an opening 
for a Director-Teacher on January 1, 1955. Children age 3 to 7, whose 
mothers are employed, are cared for at the nursery. 


The Director=Teacher should have teaching and administrative 
experiencee She will be responsible for supervising and programming, 
as well as a certain amount of teachinge Applications from well- 
qualified amd experienced persons are welcomed and should be made to 
Mrse IeY. Olch, 322 South Lucerne Boulevard, Los Angeles 5, California. 


Special Consultant in Day Care Appointed. 





Joseph He Reid, Executive Director of the Child Welfare 
League of America, Inc., announces that Miss Angelina Ferro has been 
appointed as Special Consultant in Day Care and has started her as- 
Signment in the Ddhio Atomic Energy Commission area projecte 


Miss Edna Mohr, by arrangement with the Elizabeth McCormick 
Memorial Fund, where she is now Consultant on Nursery Schools, joins 
Miss Judith Cauman and Mrs. Winifred Allen Moore as United Commnity 
Defense Services Day Care Consultant. 


Just Off The Press... 


“How tne The S's Fariug In Your Town” 
A joint publication of the ACEI and NANE 


Single copies Free 
2- 99 copies 5c each 
100 - 499 copies 4c each 
500 copies $15.00 
1,000 copies $25.00 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 
DISTRIBUTION CENTER 
COLLEGE oF Home Economics 
UNIVERSITY or RHODE ISLAND 
KINGSTON. RHODE ISLAND 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


The Bulletin Committee would like to take this opportunity to 
thank the many readers who have written how much they enjoyed the summer 
issue of the Bulletin. "Sweet words" -- greatly appreciated, for the 
summer issue was our biggest undertaking! 


You will note some changes in the names of State representa- 
tives in the fall and winter issues of the Bulletin. We welcome the 
new representatives to the Bulletin family and thank once again the 
former representatives for the splendid jobs they did. If your State 
is not represented in "On the State Side" won't yo suggest someone we 
might contact? 


Theresa Mahler usually ends her feature "Let's Talk Legislation" 
with the following: "Are YOU talking about, or working for legislation 
in YOUR city, county, state? If it's worth working for, it's worth 
reporting in the next issue of the Bulletin." As there is strength in 
being well informed, the Bulletin Committee hopes that if you have legis- 
lative news of interest to N.A.N.E, members you will send it to: 

Theresa S. Mahler, Room 35, 135 Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco, 2, 
California. Deadline for the winter issue: DECEMBER 5. 


The picture on the cover, taken by Betty Rosenzweig, is of a 
child in a Child Care Center, one of the Division of Day Care, Depart- 
ment of Welfare, New York City. 


The following reference was unintentionally omitted from the 
bibliography included in the article by Margaret McFarland on “Research 
Concerning the Development of Young Handicapped Children” (13) Heider, 
Grace M., " Adjustment Problems of the Deaf Child." Nervous Child, 
1948, 7, 38-44, 


Excerpts from a letter by Claire O'Neill in which she tells how 
"Big and Little Teachers" came to be written will be of interest. "I had 
been doing a lot of creative writing with the group but on an individual 
basis only. I decided to exneriment with some group writing." " I took 
four children one day and started by reading them some of the things 
children in their group had written. I talked for a few minutes about 
more than one person writing the same story ....... The four children 
wanted to try this and without hesitation said they would write about 
teachers because, 'We all know about them.' “ Then the stuff flowed. 
St first they used the names of various teachers. When they had given 
me about the first ten sentences another teacher walked into the room. 
The children had just mentioned this teacher in a rather critical way. 
They clammed up and after the teacher had left, one of the children 
said that they had better not say anymore. I then said they could do 
it without names and I read it back to them substituting 'Teacher' in 
the place of names. They gave me a few more sentences but seemed to 
feel rather guilty. They suggested that I read it to the other children 
and let them finish it. I did just that. I went to groups of two or 
three who were together and to children working alone. Every child had 
something to contribute and Big and Little Teachers is the result. I 
continued to omit names and I did not edit or rearrange it." 
Reouests for further use of this material should be sent to: Mrs. John 
O'Neill, 373 East Church Lane, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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